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DANIEL  WEBSTER.

idea of Mr. Webster's eloquence, of its character.
istica and its value.    The Attic school of oratory
subordinated form to thought to avoid the misuse
of ornament, and triumphed over the more florid
practice of the so-called " Asiatics."    Rome gave
the palm to Atticism, and modern oratory has
gone still farther in the same direction, until its
predominant quality has become that of making
sustained appeals to the understanding.    Logical
vigilance and long chains of reasoning, avoided
by the ancients, are the essentials of our modern
oratory.    Many able men have achieved success
under these conditions as forcible and convincing
speakers.    But the grand eloquence of modern
times is distinguished by the bursts of feeling, of
imagery or of invective, joined with convincing
argument.    This combination is rare, and when-
ever we find a man who possesses it we may be
sure that, in greater or less degree, he is one of
the great masters of eloquence as we understand
it.    The names of those who in debate or to a
jury liave been in every-day practice strong and
effective  speakers,  and   also   have  thrilled  and
shaken large masses of men, readily occur to us.
To this class belong Chatham and Burke, Fox,
Sheridan and Erskine, Mirabeau and Vergniaud,
Patrick Henry and Daniel Webster.

Mr. Webster was of course essentially modern
in his oratory. He relied chiefly on the sustained
appeal to the understanding, and he was a con-